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(Continued from page 211.) 


3ist. First day.—At ten o’eclock held our 
little meeting, composed as before: in which, 
feeling the spirit of prayer and supplication, my 
heart was poured forth to the Almighty, that He 
might be pleased to bless our little company, 
and to reveal Himself to every soul on board the 
ship, and favour them with the knowledge of 
His pure will, giving them hearts to fear Him 
and to love His holy law written therein. After 
meeting, A. W., S. D. and myself by turns read 
many chapters in the Scriptures. “Oh that 
men would praise the Lord for His goodness, 
and for his wonderful works to the children of 
men !”” 

Ninth month 3d. Fourth day.—Awoke this 
morning refreshed in body, and thankful for the 
favour of a quiet night. A gale suddenly came 
on, and heavy rain, with squalls, which, though 
fair, tossed us-much about: during which my 
mind was inwardly retired to the Lord, in hum- 
ble secret intercession, that for His mercies’ sake 
and the sake of His blessed cause, He would be 
pleased to look down upon us, and preserve 
us over the mighty deep: when the assurance 
which was given me on my first coming on 
board with my dear friends to feel after right 
direction, was comfortably renewed, viz.: “Fear 
not for 1 am with thee, be not dismayed for I am 
thy God.” In about an hour and a half the sun 
broke out, and the wind becoming more steady 
we went on pleasantly. Oh, tiie unspeakable 
loving kindness of the great I am! My mind 


this day was variously, and, I hope, not uapro- 
fitably engaged, taking a retrospective view of 
of my steppings, in the arduors service in which, 
during the four years I have been separated 
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from my native land, I have been steadily, and, 
[ trust, honestly engaged. ‘The consideration 
whereof, deeply bowed and contrited my mind, 
and qualified me afresh to admire, worship and 
adore that Power which has been experienced 
by me, a poor weak instrument; and excited a 
renewal of my cunfidence in the continued mercy 
of the Almighty, also raising living desires and 
fervent breathings and cries to Him, that I may 
be, through the blessed assistance of His Holy 
Spirit, enabled to walk with care and circum- 
spection, on my return to my own country, and, 
to the end of this painful pilgrimage, be clothed 
with the garments of unfeigned humility, grati- 
tude and fear. And now, under a precious 


‘sense of the Lord having in early life plucked 


me as a brand out of the fire, made me sensible 
of the multitude of my sins, which for His mer- 
cies’ sake He was pleased to forgive, and to blot 
them out a8 a thick cloud; by the spirit of 
deep and sore judgment, and the spirit of burn- 
ing, to cleanse and purify my soul from the pol- 
lution of sin and iniquity, and for purposes best 
known to Himself, to commission me, a poor 
unworthy creature, to testify to His goodness 
and the sufficiency of His mighty power: has 
been with me hitherto by sea and by land, pro- 
vided me with suitable companions, and every 
necessary and agreeable accommodation, and 
favoured me, from time to time, with fresh and 
sure direction as I have waited for it;—my soul 
is prostrate in great awfulness. I acknowledge 
inyself worse than “an unprofitable servant” — 
and can set up my “ Ebenezer’’ and say, with 
gratitude and thanksgiving, “ Hitherto thou, Lord, 
hast helped me!’ Blessed be ‘Thy great name, 
for ever and ever, Amen! 

And now, in the prospect of my returning to 
my beloved friends and native country, without 
a home of my own, nor certainty of what place 
will be allotted me, there is at times the souree 
of great anxiety. Yet I dare not distrust the 
care of the heavenly Shepherd, who both knows 
what I want, and how to supply with all needful 
things. If ‘Thou, Lord, then wilt but conde- 
scend to be with me in the way that I go, give 
me bread to eat, and raiment to put on, and bring 
me again to my own country in peace; Thou 
shalt indeed be my God, and I will, according 
the measure of light and strength afforded, for 
ever serve and follow Thee. 
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A 
“« My life, if Thou preserve my life, cabin passengers. Afier meeting the captaiy 
Thy sacrifice ove we d went up to take his observations—we staid be. 
heh Fee nc Thee 1? _ low, and each, by turns, read in the Bible. 
’ J y lith. Fifth day —My mind was comforte; 
The remembrance of an honest, upright-hearted | in believing that in the right and best time w,. 
remnant in the island of Great Britain, to whom | shall be favoured to reach my native land ay 
I have been made near in the fellowship of the | beloved city, when, though I expect to mee; 
Gospel of Peace, and in the frequent soul-solacing | with renewed and manifold exercises and trials, 
seasons which we have enjoyed together under oh! that I may be kept in the hour of tempta. 
the covering of Divine Love ;—the travail of soul | tion, by the favour of my gracious Shepherd, 
I have witnessed on account of the dearly beloved | that so nothing may be able to pluck me out of 
youth, in the sense of the heavenly visitation be- His hely hand in time and in eternity! Amen! 
ing powerfully renewed to them, (divers of whom | 12th. Sixth day.—Rose this morning quie: 
are preparing for service in the Lord’s house) ;— | and thankful in spirit, breathing for preservation 
and the strong desire that I feel on account of my to my Almighty Helper and sure Friend. 4 
three fellow labourers, Geo. Dillwyn, J. Pem- | dead calm. 
berton, and James Thornton, whom I have left 13th. Seventh day.—Awoke refreshed and 
behind in the same field in which I have faith- | humbly thankful, but found my berth more un- 
fully laboured ;—have fully taken possession of comfortably warm than I had known it before. 
my thoughts this morning. And a humble hope On deck found the awning up—all hands on 
has been renewed, that some good fruits, in | deck—some mending the sails, some repairing 
the Lord’s time, will be produced by all the | the rigging, and the chief mate preparing hook: 
labours and pains that have been immediately | and lines for fishing off Newfoundland Banks, 








the vineyard, and that the honest labourers will 


and instrumentally bestowed upon these parts | towards which we seem approaching. 


have their reward, and the gain and praise of all 
be given to the great and heavenly Workman, 
who is now and for ever worthy. 

All the night it was at times squally, so that 
we were, I trust, properly thoughtful in the 
cabin: my mind being often lifted up in secret 
intercession to the Most High. 

5th. Sixth day.—I went upon deck and staid 
about two hours: when our captain told me we 





14th. First day.—On consulting together, we 
concluded, that with such incessant motion and 
tossing of the ship, we could not sit safely and 
hold our meeting at the usual time, so postponed 
it, in hope that we might sit down in the after. 
noon. But the same difficulty attending, and 
A. W. and myself being poorly, we were en- 





| gaged reading most of the day. S. Dillwyn,. 
| whiie A. W. lay down, came and read to me. 
| 


I was pleased and helped with her innocent 


had now made full one-third of our passage. | company. 


May not only my poor soul, but all the souls in 
this ship, be fully sensible of the favour confer- 
red, and endeavour to walk more worthy of its 
continuance. When on deck I took an oppor- 
tunity with S. L., a young woman who is)pas- 
senger in the steerage, where there is no other 
female, and where amongst four men passengers, 
and all the ship’s crew, (making twenty-two,) 
she is very much exposed. I endeavoured to 


15th. Second day.—Was sea-sick in the morn- 
ing, as were my two female companions. But 
having a fair wind, which carried us without 
a motion five and six knots, we all grew 
| better, and were able after breakfast to do a little 
sewing and writing. Walked awhile on deck, 
but soon retired to the cabin, finding the sun 
_very hot. I was awaked in the night by a 
heavy gale, with lightning, which prevented 





strengthen her mind in behaving with such a de- | my getting any more sleep; yet, as I lay, my 
gree of propriety among them, as that nothing | mind was inwardly retired to the Lord, and 
may be unpleasantly remembered by her afier | breathing to Him for preservation every way, 





she has gone on shore—advising her that when 
she cannot becomingly and consistently con- 
verse with them, she had better remain quite 
silent if she cannot withdraw. I also inquired 
into her stock of clothing, with aview of supply- 
ing her if necessary. With all which she ap- 
peared much affected. I felt much for her, as 
she appears to be a sober girl, and in a tried 
situation. May she be preserved ! 

7th. First day.—Rose early this morning; 
much refreshed, and thankful therefor. At 10 
o’clock we held our little meeting, and, though 
it was a low season, yet I was glad that I was 
able to say that the Lord was near to us, and 
that we kept up our meeting every First day, 
having the company of the captain and all the 


for His blessed cause’s sake. 
16th. Third day.—The wind increased—had 
| several heavy squalls, and the sea ran very high, 
so that the waves seemed like mountains rolling 
around us. One wave, while A. Warder was 
on deck, was so near breaking over the ship, 
that they were quite alarmed, and we esteemed 
it a great mercy that it did not reach us. This 
gave the ship such a lee lurch that a large table, 
with our breakfast tray, which was on it, and 
S. Dillwyn’s box of minerals, which was under 
it, all well cleated and lashed, broke loose, and 
was driven with violence to leeward, where 
A. W.’s dear litile children had just been sit- 
ling, and removed but a few minutes before 1 
happened. What a signal display of Divine 
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care over innocent children! When their mo- 
ther came down, and saw and heard the circum- 
stance, she sat down and wept in humble thank- 
fulness—and well she might—for had they been 
in the way they must inevitably have been hurt 
badly, if not killed. Our captain informed us 
that we had passed the Banks of Newfoundland, 
and that he believed we were crossing the Gulf 
Stream. During the course of this day, I was 
often led to examine myself, whether in any sort 
I was the cause of this distress; to look back 
upon my former travels, and to consider whether 
it might not be, in some sort, preparatory to my 
arrival in my native country, and to keep me 
watchful and careful while on board. And, un- 
der all these considerations, as I sat holding both 
with hands and feet to keep on my seat, those 
comfortable expressions arose in my mind, “ Be- 
hold God is my salvation, I will trust and not be 
afraid, for the Lord Jehovah is my strength and 
my song. He also is become my salvation: 
therefore with joy shall ye draw water together, 
out of the wells of salvation.”’ ‘This, with the 
enriching assurance given me on my first coming 
on board of the ship, “ Fear not,” &c., together 
with the prospect which my dear friends C. Hust- 
ler and M. Prior had at the same time—that we 
should get safe to our desired port—tended to 
settle my poor mind in humble trust in Almighty 
goodness and mercy, through the present, and 
whatever trials might in future attend. Went to 
bed about 11 o’clock, and was enabled to com- 
mit myself, body, soul and spirit, into the hands 
of my “faithful Creator,’’ desiring his gracious 
protection for myself, my dear friends in the 
cabin, and all the ship’s company. After which 
I fell soon asleep, had a good and comfortable 
night, and awoke refreshed every way. Blessed 
be my sure and unfailing Friend ! 

17th. Fourth day.—I retired under some ap- 
prehension of a tossing night, and slept till about 
2 o'clock, when I was awakened by great noise 
on deck, and the three usual stamps of the men, 
calling “ All hands ahoy !—reef and topsails !”’ 
The wind being high and the ship labouring 
hard, this at first a little alarmed me, and raised 
the humble prayer, “ Lord have mercy on us !”"— 
when presently A. Warder came to my berth, 
and sat by me two hours: in which time it 
rained heavily, with some lightning, and the 
wind, in squalls, very high. After another heavy 
squall the ship was put about, by which I was 
turned to leeward, and was in less danger of 
pitching out of my bed. 

(To be continued.) 





Our friends Benjamin Seebohm and Robert 
Lindsey, having performed an extensive visit to 
the West, and attended the Yearly Meetings of 
Ohio, Indiana and North Carolina, arrived in 
this city on the 20th inst.; and, afier spending 


a few days acceptably among us, set out for 
Bellefonte, Pa, 
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For Friends’ Review. 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
(Concluded from page 213.) 


Bunyan, when a youth, is represented by his 
biographers as living in a state of gross wicked- 
ness, with no sense of religion, and searcely any 
apprehension that there is a God who marketh 
iniquity, and will assuredly visit it with his 
judgment. He may, therefore, be considered 
as a brand plucked from the burning. Of him- 
self, he says: Had nota miracle of grace pre- 
vented, he had not only perished by the stroke 
of eternal justice, but had also laid himself open 
even to the struke of those laws which bring 
some people to disgrace and open shame before 
the world. 

It is evident that his conscience, though laid 
asleep, was never hardened ; for while he could 
take pleasure in the vileness of his companions, 
yet if, at any time, he saw wicked things com- 
mitted by those who professed godliness, it 
would, he said, ake his spirit tremble. When 
about seventeen years of age, he entered the 
Parliament army. From his regiment, a draft 
of men was ordered to join the troops at the 
seige of Leicester, and Bunyan was one of those 
chosen for this service. Before the soldiers set 
off, a comrade agreed with Bunyan to go in his 
stead. ‘This exchange being approved by the 
commanding officer, the party marched off to 
join the beseiging army at Leicester, and shortly 
afterwards Bunyan’s substitute was shot while 
on duty asa sentinel. ‘This, no doubt, made a 
serious impression on Bunyan’s mind ; but, as 
it appears, it soon wore off. He did not remain 
long in the army, but continued at home work- 
ing at his father’s business, being that of a bra- 
zier in a small way, from which, as it included 
the mending of pots and kettles, Bunyan obtained 
the name of a unker. He entered into the mar- 
riage state before he was twenty: “my mercy 
was,’ he says, “to light upon a wife whose 
father was counted godly.’’” ‘This connection 
proved to him a great blessing, although they 
were both so poor as not to have so much house- 
hold stuff as a dish or aspoon. His wife brought 
him, for a portion, two religious books which 
her father had bequeathed her when he died, 
“The plain man’s Pathway to Heaven,” and 
“The Practice of Piety.”” He and his wife 
often read together in these books, and she fre- 
quently reminded him of the strict and holy life 
of her father. Of the remarkable change in 
his conduct and character, he says, “ How it 
came to pass | know not, my neighbours were 
amazed at this my great conversion, from pro- 
digious profanexess to something like a moral 
life, and truly, so they well might.” He now 
frequently read his Bible, and attended public 
worship regularly, so that he began to think 
“no man in England could please God better 
than himself.” He was awakened from his self- 
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righteous delusion by overhearing some poor | soul, butnot for ‘body and soul and sin.’”’ This 
women who were silting in the sun at a door in | resemblance, he says, “ abode many days” op 
Bedford, “ talking about the things of God. “This spirit, exciting “a vehement desire to be 
was,” he says, “greatly affected with their | one of that number, who did sit in the sunshine.” 
words, both because by them I was convinced | Yet more than a year, appears to have elapsed 
that I wanted the true tokens of a truly godly | before he could take courage to disclose the state 


man, and also, because by them I was convinced | of his feelings to those poor people at Bedford, 
of the happy and blessed condition of him that ) 


was such a one.” In this frame of mind he | 
composed what he calls a dream, (perhaps, a | 
waking dream or reverie.) ‘This was previous 

to the publication of his Pilgrim’s Progress, which 

was not brought out without much deliberation, John Foster, whose essays are justly ranked 
and contrary to the advice of some of his friends, | among the most original and valuable works of 
whom he consulted on the propriety of bringing, the day, was born in 1770, in the Vale of ‘Tod- 
this extraordinary work before the public. These | morden, whose serene beauties, and the quiet 
poor women were members of a small Baptist | associations of human life, may be said to have 
congregation in Bedford, of which John Gifford, | moulded his retiring habits and vigorous cast of 
before mentioned, was their pastor. “I saw in| thought. Like Hall, Mr. Foster was pastor of 
my dream,” says Bunyan, ‘as if these women a Baptist congregation ; and afier running his 
were on the sunny side of some high mountain, useful course, he died 1843, at Stapleton, near 
there refreshing themselves with the pleasant) Bristol, where he had resided for the last thirty 





JOHN FOSTER THE ESSAYIST. 








beams of the sun, while I was shivering and 
shrinking in the cold, afflicted with frost and 
snow, and dark clouds. Methought, also, be- 
twixt me and them, I saw a wall that did com- 
pass about this mountain. Now, through this 
wall my soul did greatly desire to pass, con- 
cluding that, if I could, 1 would even go into the 
very midst of them, and there also comfort myself 
with the heat of their sun. About this wall I 
bethought myself to go, again and again, still 
prying as I went, to see if I could find some 
way or passage by which | might enter therein, 
but none could I find for some time. At the 
last, | saw, as it were, a narrow gap, like avlittle 
door-way in the wall, through which I attempted 
to pass. Now, the passage being very s'raight 
and narrow, I made many efforts to get in, but 
all in vain, even until | was well nigh quite beat 
out, with striving to getin. At last, with great 
striving, methought Lat first did get in my head, 
and after that, by a sideling striving, my shoul- 
ders, at last my whole body. ‘Then | was ex- 
ceedingly glad; went and sat down in the midst 
of them, and so was comforted with the light 
and heat of their sun. 

“* Now this sun and mountain, and well and gap 
in the wall, was thus made out to me. ‘The 
mountain signified the church of the living God ; 
the sun that shone thereon, the comfortable shin- 
ing of his manifest fear on them that were there- 
in; the wall, | thought, was the word that did 
make separation between the Christian and the 
world, and the gap that was in the wall, I 
thought was Jesus Christ, who is the way to 
God the Father. But, forasmuch as the passage 
was wonderfully narrow, e:en so narrow that I 
could not, but with great difficulty, enter in 
thereat, it shewed me, that none could enter into 
life, but these that were in downright earnest, 
and unless, also, they left that wicked world be- 
hind them, for here was only room for body and 


_ years of his life. 

Further than these few particulars, it is un- 
necessary to say anything biographically of 
Foster. The remarkable thing about him was 
his ardent and pure thinking. lf ever there 
was a man who may be said, in the language of 
the old paradox, to have been ‘ never less alone 
than when alone, and never more occupied than 
when at leisure,’ that man was John Foster, 
The exercises of the Christian ministry, in . 
which a considerable portion of his life was en- 
gaged, were conducted for the most part in a 
uoiseless manner, and in the shadiest nooks of 
the field of labour; so that when his now cele- 
brated essays came forih to the public, they 
were to all, but a few, virtually anonymous pub- 
lications. No one who has deeply acquainted 
himself with these admirable productions, will 
need to have repeated to him that profound la- 
borious thought was the business of Foster's 
life; and the absence of this mental habitude in 
others, especially in those who occupy the more 
conspicuous positions in society, was often |a- 
mented by him with a bitterness which miglit 
almost have been mistaken for misanthropy. 

This habit of mind showed itself in a remark- 
able manner both in his ministerial exercises 
and in his ordinary conversation. ‘The charac- 
ter of both were such, as to impress upon the 
hearer the notion that he was merely thinking 
aloud. ‘There was no physical animation or 
gesture, none of that varied intonation which 
commonly graduates the intensity of excitement. 
He threw out all the originality of his views, and 
the boundless ,variety of his illustrations, In 3 
deep monotonous tone, which seemed the only 
natural vehicle for such weighty, comprehen- 
| sive conceptions. This wag only varied by an 
earnest emphasis, so frequent in every sentence, 
as to show how many modifying expressions 
‘there were which it was necessary to keep m 
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distinct view, in order to realize the idea of the 
speaker. . 7 

Reference has been, made to the solitary habits 
of Mr. Foster’s life. It must not be supposed, 
however, that he was, to use his own expression, 
the ‘grim solitaire.’ He chose as the partner 
of his retirement a lady whose talents and force 
of character he ever held in high and deserved 
respect. It is generally believed that when Mr. 
Foster proposed to her that union which subse- 
quently took place, she declared that she would 
marry no one that had not distinguished himself 
in the literature of his day, and Foster’s Essay’s 
in * Letters to a Friend,’ were the billets-doux 
of this extraordinary courtship. It is amusing 
to recollect that after the first evening which 
Foster spent in company w.th his future wife, 
he described her asa ‘ marble statue surrounded 
with iron palisades.’ 

The high walls with which his residence at 
Stapleton was surrounded, and which permitted 
not a glimpse of the house or garden, seem@d to 
proclaim inaccessiblity, and to say to the visitor, 
as plainly as walls can speak, ‘ No admittance.’ 
No sooner, however, were these difficulties sur- 
mounted by the good offices of an old servant, 
who seemed a sort of natural appendage to her 
master, than a charming contrast was felt be- 
tween the prohibitory character of the residence 
and the impressive but delightful affability of 
the occupant. His only hobby was revealed by 
the first glance at his apartments. ‘The choicest 
engravings met the eye in every direction, which, 
together with a profusion of costly illustrated 
works, showed that if our hermit had in other 
respects left the world behind him, he had made 
a most self-indulgent reservation of the arts. 

But the great curiosity of the house was a 
certain mysterious apartment, which was not 
entered by any but the recluse himself perhaps 
once in twenty years; and if the recollection 
of the writer serves him, the prohibition must 
have extended in all its force to domestics: of 
every class. This was the library. Many in. 
treaties to be favoured with the view of this seat 
of privacy had been silenced by allusions to the 
cave of ‘T'rophouius, and in one instance to Ere- 
bus itself, and by mock-solemn remonstrances, 
founded on the danger of such enterprise to 
persous of weak nerves and fine sensibilities. 
At length Mr. Foster’s consent was obtained, 
and he led the way to his previously uninvaded 
fastness—an event so unusual, as to have been 
mentioned in a letter which is published in the 
second volume of his ‘Life and Correspond- 
ence.’ The floor was occupied by scattered gar- 
ments, rusty fire-arms, and a hillock of ashes 
from the grate which might well be supposed to 
have been the accumulation of a winter, while 
that which ought to have been the writing-desk 
of the tenant was furnished with the blackened 
remains of three dead pens and a dry inkstand 
Way of cenotaph. 
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Around this grotesque miscellany was ranged 
one of the selectest private libraries in which it 
was ever the ,ood luck of a bibliomaniac to 

revel. The choicest editions of the best works 
adorned the shelves, while stowed in large 
chests were a collection of valuable illustrated 
| works in which the book-worm, without a me- 
taphor, was busy in his researches. A present 
of Coleridge’s ‘Friend’ from the book-shelves 
is retained by the writer as a trophy of this 
sacrilegious invasion. 

It would be next to impossible to convey to 

/ any one who was not acquainted with Mr. Foster, 
| a correct impression of his personal appearance. 
His dress was uncouth, and neglected to the last 
degree. A long gray coat, almost of the fashion 
of a dressing gown; trousers which seemed to 
have been cherished relics of his boyhood, and 
to have quarrelled with a pair of gaiters, an in- 
tervening inch or two of stocking indicating the 
disputed territory; shoes whose solidity occa- 
sionally elicited from the wearer a reference to 
the equipments of the ancient Israelites ; a co- 
loured silk handkerchief, loosely tied about his 
neck, and an antique waistcoat of most uncano- 
nical hue—these, with an indescribable hat, 
completed the philosopher’s costume. In_ his 
walks to and from the city of Bristol (the latter 
frequently by night) he availed himself at once 
of the support and protection of a formidable 
club, which, owing to the difficulties with which 
a short dagger in the handle was released by a 
spring, he used jocosely to designate as a ‘ mem- 
ber of the Peace Society.” So utterly careless 
was he of his appearance, that he was not un- 
frequently seen in Bristol during the hot weather 
walking with his coat and waistcoat over his 
arm. 

This eccentricity gave rise to some curious 
mistakes. On one occasion, while carrying 
some articles of dress, in the dusk of the evening, 
to the cottage of a poor man, he was accosted 
by a constable, who, from his appearance, sus- 
pected they were stolen, some depredations of 
the kind having been recently committed in the 
neighbourhood. Mr. Foster conducted the man 
to the seat of an opulent gentleman, with whom 
he was engaged to spend the evening; and the 
confusion of the constaLle may be easily im- 
agined when he was informed of the name of his 
prisoner, who dismissed him with hearty praise 
for his diligence and fidelity. 

His was one of those countenances which it 
is impossible to forget, and yet of which no por- 
trait very vividly reminds us. His forehead 
was a triumph to the phrenologist, and sur- 
rounded as it was by a most uncultivated wig, 
might suggest the idea of a perpendicular rock 
crowned with straggling verdure ; while his calm 
but luminous eye, deeply planted beneath his 
massive brow, might be compared to a lamp 
suspended in one of its caverns. In early life, his 
countenance, one wou!d suppose, must have 
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been strikingly beautiful ; his features being both 
regular and commanding, and his complexion 
retaining to the last that fine but treacherous hue 
which probably indicated the malady that ter- 
minated his life. His natural tendency to soli- 
tary meditation never showed herself more strik- 
ingly than in his last hours. Aware of the near 
approach of death, he requested to be left en- 
tirely alone, and was found shertly after he had 
expired, in a composed and contemplative atti- 
tude.— Chambers’ Journal. 


From Chambers’s Edinburgh Jounal. 
FEMALE HEROISM. 


Twenty-seven years ago, an effort of the 
most interesting kind was made by an English- 
woman to introduce female education into India. 
The lady who, in a spirit of Christian chivalry, 
voluntarily devoted herself to this difficult task 
was Miss Cook, afterwards Mrs. Wilson, who 
arrived in Calcutta in 1821. Up to this time, 
the education of natives had been confined to 
boys, for whom a number of schools had been 
opened ; and as no attempt at conversion was 
allowed, there was no prejudice against them. 
One of the most benevolent founders of schools 
or boys in Caleutta was David Hare, a person 
who, having amassed a considerable fortune in 
that city, determined to spend it there instead 
of his native land; and not only did he spend 
his money, but his life, in benefiting the city 
where he had so long resided. ‘These attempts, 
as we have said, met with no opposition on the 
part of the natives; on the contrary, they 
warmly seconded them, and the schools were 
crowded with boys willing to learn after the 
English fashion instead of their own; but the 
prejudices against educating females were not to 
be so easily overcome. For the woman, no 
education of any kind but such as related to 
making a curry or a pillau had ever been deem- 
ed necessary. Aslongas infancy and childhood 
lasted, she was the pet and plaything of the 
family ; and when, with girlhood, came the do- 
mestic duties of the wife, she entered on them 
unprepared by any previous moral training. All 
intellectual acquiremenis were out of place for 
one who was not the companion, but the drudge 
and slave of her husband; and the more igno- 
rant she was, the less intolerable would be the 
confinement and monotony of her life. In India, 
all females above the very lowest ranks, and of 
respectable character, are kept in seclusion after 
betrothment; and after marriage, none of any 
rank, except the very highest, are exempt from 
those duties which we should consider menial, 
though not really so when kept in due bounds. 
A wife can never be degraded by preparing her 
husband’s repast; but it is humiliating to be 
considered unworthy to partake of it with him, 
and not even to be permitted to enliven it with 
her conversation. ‘Those females, again, whose 
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station is not high enough to warrant the pri- 
vileges of seclusion, present a picture painful to 
contemplate: the blessing of liberty cannot 
make up for the incessant toil and drudgery to 
which they are invariably condemned ; and the 
alternations of the climate, added to the exposure, 
render the woman in the prime of life a withered 
crone, either depressed into an idiot or irritated 
into a virago. ‘Though in the present day some- 
thing has been effected in the way of elevating 
the social position of the Hindoo damity, thirty 
years ago even that little was considered unat- 
tainable. It was evident that while one entire 
sex remained so utterly uncared for, the instruc. 
tion of the other would fail to produce the desired 
effects ; and that if India was to be regenerated, 
her female as well as her male population must 
be instructed. ‘The task was difficult; for 
whilst the government was indifferent, the natives 
of India were all strongly opposed to any mea- 
sures for ameliorating the condition, social or 
intellectual, of their women. One zealous friend, 
however, devoted herself to the task. ‘The 
work was to be done, and Mrs. Wilson did it. 
Animated with a determination to spare no 
personal exertion, she had herself trained to the 
business of general instruction, and did not fear 
the effects of an Indian climate. Physically, 
morally, and intellectually, she was fitted for her 
task. Her health was excellent; her spirits 
elastic ; her temper even; her mind clear, quick, 
and shrewd ; her manners most engaging, though 
dignified ; and her will indomitable. On arriv- 
ing in India, her first efforts were devoted to ac- 
quiring a knowledge of Bengalee, the language 
of the natives of Calcutta; and as soon as she 
could make herself understood by those around 
her, she took up her abode in the midst of the 
native population, and courted and encouraged 
pupils. Slowly and suspiciously they came in, 
attracted by a small gratuity each received as a 
reward for daily attendance. In time others 
followed their example; and a school, which 
could scarcely be said to aspire to the dignity of 
ragged, being literally a naked one, was estab- 
lished. ‘The premises occupied by Mrs. Wilson 
were so confined, that when the pice, not the 
learning, attracted more pupils, she was obliged 
to open classes in various parts of the bazaar, 
and go from one to the other. ‘This occasioned 
much loss of time; and none but those of the 
very lowest rank could be enticed even by a fee 
to attend the school. Any one less earnest 
would have lost heart, and been disgusted to find 
that all her efforts were to be so confined. But 
Miss Cook hoped, and trusted, and determined 
to remedy what appeared remediable. She was 
convinced that a large house, in a more respec- 
table part of the native town, would be one 
means of attracting pupils of rather a higher 
caste; and she determined to secure this. A 
rajah, who at that time was anxious to pay court 
to the government, presented the ‘Ladies’ So- 
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ciety for Promoting Native Female Education ’ 
with a piece of ground in a very eligible situa- 
tion; a European gentleman furnished the plan, 
and kindly superintended the erection of the 
buildings ; and in about five years after her first 
arrival in Calcutta, Mrs. Wilson took posses- 
sion of the Central School, a large, airy, and 
handsome abode. Five years had accustomed 
the natives to the anomaly of teaching girls, and 
a somewhat better class than had at first attended 
were now to be seen congregated round their 
energetic teacher, seated cross-legged on the 
floor, tracing their crabbed characters on a slate ; 
reading in sonorous voices the translations of the 
parables and miracles ; or even chanting hymns, 
also translated. Still none came, unless brought 
by the women who were employed to go the 
rounds of the bazaar in the morning, and who 
received so much for each child: bribery alone 
insured attendance; and none of the pupils re- 
mained more than two or three years at most. 
As for the natives of the upper class, all attempts 
to gain a footing amongst them proved total fail- 
ures. The examinations of the school were 
attended by all the native gentlemen of rank who 
professed to take an interest in education; but 
none of them favoured it sufficiently to desire 
its benefits for his own daughters, though Mrs. 
Wilson offered to attend them privately, when 
not engaged in the duties of the school. At 
length the same rajah who had given the ground 
informed her that his young wife insisted on 
learning English. She had already learned to 
read and write Bengalee; but as this did not 
satisfy her, he requested Mrs. Wilson’s services, 
which were immediately given ; and she found 
her pupil a very apt scholar, eager for informa- 
tion of all kinds. In the course of a few weeks, 
the lady sueceeded in obtaining her husband's 
permission to visit Mrs. Wilson at the Central 
School, and to be introduced to some more Eng- 
lish ladies. It was not without much persuasion 
that this boon was granted; and even when we 
were all seated expecting her arrival (for the 
writer of this was present,) we scarccly believed 
that anything so contrary to etiquette would be 
permitted. Atlength, however, the rapid tread 
of many feet was heard, a closed palanquin, sur- 
rounded by chaprasseys, entered the veranda, 
and panting afier it were two old crones. The 
vehicle was set down in the inner veranda, or, 
as it would be called here, lobby from which all 
the male servants were then excluded, and the 
doors closed ; and then a figure enveloped in a 
large muslin sheet was taken out of the convey- 
ance, and guided up stairs bY the duennas. As 
soon as she was in the sitting-room, the envelop 
was removed, and disclosed a very pretty young 


‘Creature, dressed in a pink muslin soharee and 


white muslin jacket, both spotted with silver, 
slippers richly embroidered, and her thick plait 
of dark glossy hair fastened by a richly orna- 
mented pin. She had gold bangles on her neck 


and arms; but no display of jewellery, though 
her husband was reputed very wealthy. 

I may mention that the soharee is all the 
clothing of the Hindoo female. It is about seven 
yards long and one wide, the width forming the 
length of the garment. It is wound round the 
figure as often as convenient, and the remainder 
brought over the head as a veil. ‘The boddice 
is an occasional addition, never adopted by the 
lower classes, and their soharees are scanty and 
coarse. It is but an ungraceful costume, as 
there are no folds. Our visiior’s countenance 
was very animated, and her extreme youth—for 
she was not more than sixteen—gave a charm 
to features not distinguished for regularity. Se- 
cluded as her life had been, the young creature 
was far from being timid. She was quite at 
her ease, and ready to enter into conversation 
with any one who understood Bengalee. She 
could not converse in English; but was proud 
of displaying her acquirements in reading and 
spelling, and told us that she had prevailed on 
the rajah to hear her repeat her lessons every 
evening. 

Of course our dresses excited her curiosity, 
for she had never seen any of European make, 
except Mrs. Wilson’s widow’s garb. She made 
many inquiries about our children, but would 
have considered it indelicate even to name our 
husbands. After replying to all our queries, she 
became so familiar that she offered to sing to us, 
regretting that she had not her instrument (a 
very simple sort of guitar) to accompany her 
voice. ‘The melody was simple, and her voice 
very swect. All this time the old women who 
had accompanied their lady were crouched down 
in one corner of the room, watching her intently ; 
and at last, as if they thought her freedom had 
lasted long enough, they rose, and told her it 
was the maharajah’s orders she should go. 
She unwillingly complied, and- left us to our 
great regret: for there was a confiding naiveté 
about her which was very winning. Ina few 
weeks the lessons were discontinued: her hus- 
band fell into well merited disgrace ; and this 
was the first and last pupil Mrs. Wilson had in 
the highest ranks. ‘This disappointment, how- 
ever, was more than compensated by the accom- 
plishment of another scheme, perhaps more im- 
portant, for the amelioration of the native female 
character. 

i To be continued.) 





FEDERAL CURRENCY. 

Some of the principal dealers in breadstuffs 
are agreeing with each other to sell only for 
dollars and cents, and leave shillings and pence 
to small grocers and market women, who make 
a part of their profits by retaining the fractions 
in giving change. It is rather remarkable that 
such an awkward mode of computation as the 
old continental, and varying so much in different 
parts of the country, should have held so long 
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and strong a competition with thin eeifenns tnd | ‘ernie uniform and 
simple method which the federal currency offers. 
An Englishman bought some flour the other day 
at five dollars three and six pence a barrel; and 
after much labour with paper and pencil, figured 
out the price at what he thought the very odd 
sum of five dollars forty three and three quarter 
cents. His correspondents on the other side 
will think that he drove a close bargain. A day | §° 
or two ago a New Bedford captain contracted 
to take some flour there at a shilling a barrel 
freight. ‘The flour was sent down, and the bills 
of lading made out, and then arose the mighty 
question of what a shilling is. Ina New York 
merchant’s store it is 12} cts., but on board a 
Yankee coaster it is 163.—N. York Mirror. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 39, 1848. 


As this is the last number which we shall issue 
under date of ’48, the circumstance naturally and 
justly turns our reflections on the rapid flight of 
time, and on the changes which each passing year 
impresses upon the condition of our race. The 
consideration that every year, as it flies, removes 
from this busy scene to the house sgpeintetl for all | 
living, not less than twetfy millions of human | 
beings ; an { that none of us know, when the year 
begins, upon whom the pall may descend before 
its close, might be reasonably expected to lead us 
to hail the acvent of a new year with feelings and 
actions very different from the hilarity and dissi- 
pation with which it is usually attended. If the 
merchant considers this a proper time to examine 
his books, and ascertain the state of his accounts, 
it appears still more important, that we shouid 
enquire what we are doing with our Lord’s money, 
and so to employ the talents received, that if 
called to give an account of our stewardship, it 
may be done with cheerfulness and hope. If a | 
consideration of the purposes for which time is 
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Atlantic, from the northern lakes to the confines 
of Florida, and from the ocean westward as far as 
the Anglo-Saxons had pushed their settlements, 
Canada and Louisiana were held in subservie ney 
to the Bouibon crown; while a great part of the 
continent, from the AReghonién to the shores of the 
Pacific, were possessed by the wandering an 
scattered natives of the soil; and those of them 
who resided in the vicinity of white settlements, 
claimed the mountains, and ail that lay beyond 
them, as the inheritance of the red man ; not tobe 
antleted by the wood man’s axe or the ploughman’s 
share. What now has become of the North Ame. 
rican possessions of France and Spain? And what 
has become of the Bourbon family? Where now 
is the spreading empire of Great Britain in the 
Western world? A school boy can furnish the 
reply. Those eo respecting which these 
rival nations were then ready to shed each other’s 
blood, are nearly all absorbed in the gigantic r:. 
public, which had not then been called into exist- 
ence. The red hunters of the former century have 
been swept or melted away before the swelling 
tide of civilization; the arts, the policy and the 
arms of European immigration ; to seek a precari- 
ous subsistence in the vicinity of the Rocky Moun- 
tains ; leaving a few scattered remnants of their 
sabe ‘powetel bands, to live as aliens and stran- 
gers in the land of chair ancestors. Well may the’ 
philanthropist bewail] the fate of these perishing 
tribes, and reprobate the means by which their 
numbers have been wasted away. At the same 
time the enquiry naturally arises, which of course 
we are not able to answer, whether at the close 
of another century, any portion of the aboriginal 
tribes will be found. There can be little doubt 
that long before that time, the hunter’s life mus; 
be abandoned, or their extinction completed. 





| 


What was the state of the arts in 1748 comparec 
with what itis now? The discoveries of Bolton 
| and Watt, on the application of steem ; the inven 
tens of Arkwright, by which the production of ine 





allotted to us, was allowed its proper influence | finer fabrics has been so incaleulably accelerated; 
and place in our minds, there would be much less | the steamboat and the lecomotive ; all these have 
inclination to usher in a new year with folly and | been brought into existenee during the period in 
mirth, than to make it an occasion for renewed | question. How many of the secrets of nature have 
endeavour, under divine assistance, to pass our | been extorted from her during that period. The 
time in the mauner in which, w hen we find that grand experiment of Franklin, by which the iden- 


our days are numbered, we shall wish they had | tity of lightning and electricity was proved, had 
been passed. not then been made. The investigations of Gal- 
If now, at the close of the year, we look back | vani and Volta, whi@h have cast such a flood of 
through the vista of time, to the period when the | light on the science of cheraistry, were then sleep- 


Christian era was last distinguished by the num- | ing in the silence of futurity. The sctence of che- 
mistry itself was then in its infancy. Within the 


ber 48, what changes have been made in the sur- | 

face of society? At the close of 1748 the King of last century no fewer than ten planetary bodies, 
Great Britain was a native of Germany; yet his unknown to the preceding ages, have been added 
dominion was acknowledged on this side of the _to the known portions of our solar system. The 
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path of the wandering comet has been traced with Drev,—In this city, on the 19th inst., of pulmo- 
: , . : . . , ip 

an accuracy not previously attained, and the returns nary consumption, M. Exxes, daughter of Philip 


. pas Chase, of Salem, Mass. 
of three of them predicted and the predictions ful- This interesting young person was tenderly en- 
filled. The wonders of the sidereal heavens have | Jeared to her many relatives and friends. She 


been explored to an extent of which Newton proba- possessed an affectionate disposition, and a bright, 
bly never dreamed. And we may fairly question | ™tuitive mind. With a truth-loving regard for duty, 


he original and hensi nd of and a devoted interest in the happiness of others, 
whether the original an compre sepebie mind o! | dc-eaited @ soncitive taste for the henalies “end 
Franklin ever grasped the idea, which the present | sublimities of Nature. Especially did she delight 


age has familiarised to our minds, that the electric in the minute touches of the Divine pencil, from 
fluid would become the messenger for transmitting the delicate sea-flower tothe lowlest woodland 
o~ on) 


: ; 7 ; moss, as teaching her to trust in One who cares 
intelligence over thousands of miles, with the ve- | for them. aud who has so clothed with beauty the 


locity of light. When we reflect ‘upon the dis- | grass of the field. 

coveries and inventions which the century that is During the gradual decline of her health, being 
: often favored with sweet peace and resignation, 

passed has disclosed to our view, and consider the 


' ! she loved to trace the gentle dealings of her 
accelerated velocity with which they appear to be Heavenly Father towards her; at one time exelaim- 


advancing, we are naturally led to enquire what | ing, “ worlds beyond worlds, and yet even | am not 
e . y > 1)? ) ? , ; Yy . , 
will the next century produce, and what will the | erlooked ! “My cup of blessings runneth 


; over!” Her daily increasing weakness of body 
aad 1948 leave undiscovered to exercise the inge- helped, she said, to loosen all worldly ties, and 
nuity of a following age ? to strengthen her hope and trust in her Redeemer. 
After all that art and science have accomplished, | She often prayed for the sustaining power of her 


it is mortifying, as well as painful, to reflect, how Saviour ; on one occasion observing, “ Is it not pre- 
; PRE iad tla suming in me to desire to be taken in His arms 
imperfectly the principles of the religion we gener- 


. and carried in His bosom, while Mary was content 
ally profess, have been introduced into practice ; | to sit at his feet.” At another time she said, “Is 


and that while we unanimously admit the divine | it possible the white robe is prepared for me—for 
: , ° : 2 kV , ‘cepted. Ll: vol > 
authority of the New Testament, and an obligation | "| hs toe I rd accept ri 7 eee ae 
. . sche es ven. s the end drew near, she oiten spoke, wit 
to conform to the precepts which it inculcates, the os . Agee 


a beaming countenance. of the joy that was re- 
nations of christendom should rely for their protec- | yealed to her, yet desiring to be taken “not one 


tion upon means which neither argument nor so- | moment before the right, the best, the sweet time.” 
phistry can reconcile with the spirit and maxims zopenneets waiting, -¥ ye a —— “7 
° » ' at. ¢ > ACE ’ se. > As a 
of the gospel. Surely we may hope, that another lel that, at her peace ful close, on was, through 
i i : * . redeeming mercy, prepared for an entrance into 
century will not glide away without impressing on | “the Paradise of God.” 
the nations who profess the name of the Prince of , At his residence in this city, on First day, 
Peace, a general conviction that a practical con- = a inst., wow Sach cussteaalieds Siaaiaan 
i } ate 7 whe a e ) . - > . 
formity to the doctrines of the gospel affords to na- woos = - 


: ou Monthly Meeting. 
tions and individuals a firmer ground of hope, and 


a more enduring protection, than the arm of flesh 
or the policy of man has ever supplied. 








Vor Friends’ Review. 
SUBDIVISION OF LAND. 


I was much amused with the lively deserip- 
tion in the last Review, given by Robert Bake- 
well, the first Lord Leicester, of the man, who 
in proportion as he transferred parts of his large 
farm to his daughters, cultivated the remainder 
more thoroughly, and thence made more money. 
An excellent practical hint may be derived from 
the aneedote, by many of our large land holders, 

The notice of J. Bunyan, which was furnished | who unquestionably have more land under their 
by a valued English correspondent, and of which | ctre, than they have capital to manage it with; 
the concluding part appears in this number, has for as Bakewell shrewdly observed, the husband- 
occupied a considerable space in the Review, but |" should always be stronger than his farm. I 
we trust its interesting character fully compen- remember the apparently contradictory remark 
dhted thi the rocen ii has taken. once made to me by a neighbour of mine, who 
said he thought it would be an addition to his 
garden, if he were to make it less, and cultivate 

Manarep,—At Friends’ Meeting, Milford,Wayne | it better. 

Co., Indiana, on Fifth day, the 2d of last month,| Partly in continuation of the subject introduced 
Bensamin A. Witson to Caronine STANLEY. |into the Review last week from Colman’s Eu- 
, At the same place, on the 30th ult., Na- | 7opean Agriculture, I forward the following ex- 
THan Wasson to Exizapetu W. Morais. tracts from the same work, portions of which 





The brief notice which we insert in this number 
respecting the Bible Christians in the land of Moab, 
may be considered as an appendage to the notices 
heretofore published in the Review, page 285, vol. 


i., and page 41, vol. ii., of the scientific expedition 
to the Dead Sea, 
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are corroborative of the experience of Bake- 
well’s farmer of the old school. 

The comparison between the agricultural po- 
pulation of France and England, and the remarks 
subsequently made, place in strong contrast our 
innumerable privileges in this country, and may 
afford much matter for the speculation and deep 
reflection of the political economist, and indeed, 
of all who influence to any considerable extent, 
the public mind. A sound mind in a sound body, 
was said by one of the old philosophers, to be 
the first of blessings. So, in the body politic, an 
honest administration of the laws, under a 
sound and wisely framed Constitution, ought to 
confirm to a community, every privilege which 
the citizen should enjoy. T. 

“If we look at farms in Great Britain,—I 
mean farins of hundreds of acres, with the ex- 
ception of some of the best cultivated districts, 
such as the Lothians in Scotland, for example, 
or the counties of Northumberland, Lincoln, and 
Norfolk, and only some farms in these counties, 
we shall find that even these are by no means 
always fully evltivated; and that, either for want 
of skill, or enterprise, or capital, large portions 
of them are wholly unproductive. ‘This is far 
less frequently the case with small farms, for the 
simple reason that the owners cannot afford to 
neglect their land, and that the management is 
much more easy. It is to be added likewise, 
that in very small holdings of six, or ten, or 
twenty acres, the great expense of a team, and 
of costly implements is dispensed with. In some 
parts of England, though very rarely, but in 
many parts of the Continent, and especially in 
Switzerland, the small farmers use their milch- 
cows for work, thus getting a double advantage 
from them ; and a milch-cow, used tenderly, and 
treated liberally, may be worked from four to six 
hours a day without injury to her milk. ‘This 
saving is a great circumstance. On large arable 
farms it may be calculated, that from a fourth to 
a third of the produce must be counted for the 
support, and equipments, and cost of the teams. 
The saving of this expense is a great affair ; 
and this is accomplished on small holdings where 
cows are kept, which pay the expense of their 
keeping by their labour and their calf; or where, 
as in many cases, the whole cultivation is per- 
formed by human instead of brute labour—by 
the spade instead of the plough. I believe, there- 
fore, it will be found, that in a fair comparison, 
the small farms are in fact more productive than 
the large ones; that they are managed at less 
comparative expense, and, in proportion, leave 
more for human consumption. 

“Of all the influences which operate to promote 
exertion, industry, and good conduct, none cer- 
tainly is more powerful than the hope of better- 
ing our condition; and I may add, without un- 
dertaking to give a reason for it, as an established 
truth, that nothing inspires more self-respect, as 
connected with a feeling of independence, than 
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the possession of property, and especially the 
possession of a fixed property in house or land, 
This effect is constantly seen in the labouring 
classes among the French. ‘They are extremely 
ambitious of getting a piece of land; and perhaps 
too much so, after once coming into possession, 
of extending their possessions. This stimulates 
them to industry, and induces the most rigid 
economy. The subdivision of property or of 
land in France renders this practicable, which, 
in other countries, where the right of entail pre- 
vails, or where property is held in large masses, 
and guarded with extreme jealousy, is out of the 
question.” 

“Few things have strack me more forcibly 
than the difference in the condition of the agri- 
cultural population of France and that of Great 
Britain. I have never seen a more healthy, a 
better clad, or a happier population, than the 
French peasantry. Something may be ascribed 
to their naturally-cheerful temperament, and 
something to that extraordinary sobriety, which 
every where in a remarkable degree character- 
izes the French people ; but much more, I think, 
to the favourable condition in which the law,* 
which renders attainable the possession of a free- 
hold in the soil, places them. 

“The very poor condition of a large portion 
of the English agricultural labouring population 
must be acknowledged. The acquisition of 
property is, in most cases, all but impossible. 
The great difficulty, where there is a family, is 
to subsist; in sicknesss they have no other re- 
source but private charity or parish assistance ; 
and they have in most cases nothing to which 
they can look forward, when the power to labour 
fails them, but the almshouse. 

‘‘T believe there is an equal amount of phi- 
lanthropy, and as strong a sense of justice and 
humanity among the English, as among any peo- 
ple; but it is not to be expected that in any 
country where wealth constitutes the great and 
most enviable distinction, and where, by various 
circumstances, avarice is stimulated to the high- 
est degree,—that the great mass of the com- 
munity should be either philanthropic, or hu- 
mane. Wealth is almost every where, in 
what is called civilized, and too often miscalled 
| Christian, life, the great instrument of power. 
Power is a dangcrous possession, and always 
liable to abuse. ‘The only security against this 
| abuse is the division of power; and to give the 
lhumbler classes the means of helping themselves. 

“In Great Britain, as I have already said, the 
rural labouring classes are placed in circumstan- 
| ces of hardship and disadvantage. It would be 
| ordinarily quite idle for them to aspire to the 
_ownership of land. Philanthropic and benevo- 
lent persons in various parts of the ccuntry have 
given them small allotments ; though some have 
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*Which ordains that the land possessed by any one 
at his death, shall be equally divided among his chil- 
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endeavoured to limit these allotments to one 
eighth of an acre, and many farmers have com- 
bined in denouncing the allotment system, and 
have refused to take leases where the labourers 
were to be allowed allotments. The beneficial 
effects of these allotments, both upon the com- 
fort and morals of the labouring classes, have 
every where been acknowledged ; but under the 
best circumstances, the allotment system can 
never be a substitute for that by which the 
ownership of the land is itself attainable. 

« That undoubtedly is the happiest condition 
of society, where none are over rich, and none 
extremely poor; where one is not continually 
offended by those striking contrasts of enormous 
wealth and extreme destitution, which some 
countries present. ‘That condition of society is un- 
doubtedly above all others to be preferred, where 
the power of bettering our condition, is, as far 
as possible, equally enjoyed by every man, and 
certainly not denied to any one; and where 
every possible encouragement and facility are 
given to the exertion of this power. It is often 
agreat charity to help our neighbour; but the 
best and wisest of all forms, in which this charity 
can be exercised, ‘is that, when a man helps his 
neighbour to he)p himself.” 


For Friends’ Review. 


ANTE-COLUMBIAN DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


Although when the discovery of the American 
continent was announced near the end of the fif- 
teenth century, the intelligence seems to have 
been received by the European world as entirely 
new, yet our modern antiquarians have found, 
among the almost forgotten histories and tradi- 
tions of Icelandic authorities, some obscure ac- 
counts of several voyages performed nearly five 
centuries before the expedition of Columbus, in 
which the northern shores of the United States 
enl some adjacent portions of the British pos- 
sessions, are said to have been explored. A 
supposed inscription, on a rock at Dighton, in 
Massachusetts, mentioned by Cotton Mather, 
nearly one hundred and fifty years ago, has been 
copied and sent to the Antiquarian Society of 
Copenhagen, by whom it is confidently asserted 
(0 contain the name of Thorfinn, and the num- 
ber 132, Now Thorfinn is the name assigned 
by the Icelandie authorities to an adventurer 
who is said to have visited that country about 
the year 1006, and whose adventures form a 
conspicuous part of the scanty memorials of 
these northern voyagers. It is, however, rather 
unfortunate for the credit of this interpretation, 
that the first two letters of the name are in Ice- 
landic, and the remaining ones, as well as the 
humbers, in the ancient Roman characters. 
Perhaps some readers may attribute to the in- 
erpreters of this ancient inscription a sagacity 
nearly as great as that exercised by the cele- 
brated Whittington, when he discovered in the 
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chiming of the bells, a prediction of his future 
eminence. 

But whether these accounts are sober narra- 
tives of voyages actually performed, or the fab- 
rications of later days, there is no reason to ap- 
prehend that they shed any light on the career 
of Columbus ; or that his discoveries were any 
other than original with him. 

The Genoese adventurer did not set out in 
search of an unknown continent, or one of whose 
existence some obscure reports had reached 
him. ‘The navigators of Portugal were endea- 
vouring to find a passage to India by sailing 
round Africa; and enough was then known to 
convince them that a voyage to India, if practi- 
cable, was both tedious and dangerous if prose- 
cuted in that direction. ‘The globular form of 
the earth was held as a theory by the most judi- 
cious philosophers, but had never been proved 
as a fact; and Columbus was one of those who, 
reasoning upon this theory, readily perceived 
that a voyage in a western as well as an eastern 
direction, must lead to the countries lying on the 
opposite side of the globe. From the erroneous 
estimate which he was able to form of the dimen- 
sions of the earth, he concluded that the most 
eastern parts of the world which were visited 
or deseribed by Marco Polo and John Mande- 
ville, lay about four thousand miles westward 
from Lisbon. Hence he rationally inferred that 
a voyage in a western direction would open a 
much shorter passage to the opulent regions of 
the east, than the one which the Portuguese 
navigators were labouring to find. 

The superiority of Columbus consisted in the 
sagacity with which he deduced an important 
practical inference from a theory which was 
then but partially admitted, and imperfectly un- 
derstood ; and in the skill and perseverance 
which he displayed in the accomplishment of 
his arduous adventure. Had he undertaken to 
rediscover the countries which Eric the Red and 
his cotemporaries and successors appear to have 
visited five centuries before, he would probably 
have steered to the north-west, instead of rigidly 
adhering to a course nearly west. From what 
can now be ascertained, it appears highly pro- 
bable, if not absolutely certain, that the fame of 
the Icelandic adventurers had never reached the 
ears of the Genoese mariner. 

If we would form a just estimate of the force 
of character and intellect possessed by Colum- 
bus, we must recollect that the Ptolemaic theory 
was the prevailing one of the day ; the work of 
Copernicus, which revived the sysiem of Pytha- 
goras, not being published till nearly forty years 
after the death of Columbus. The immobility 
of the earth, according to the system of Ptolemy, 
might well suggest a belief that its extent was 
immeasurable ; and of course, that a voyage to 
India, performed in a western direction, must be 
of incalculable duration. Yet so clearly did he 
philosophize on the subject, as to be both willing 
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and anxious to hazard his life upon the correct- 
ness of a theory, which many, even of the learn- 
ed of that day, regarded with doubt and suspi- 
cion. E. L. 


A TESTIMONY 


Of the West Division of Somerset Monthly 
Meeting, concerning Mary Fox, of Welling- 
ton, deceased. 


Our beloved friend Mary Fox was the daughter 
of John and Margaret Sanderson, of London, 
and was born in thatcity the 23d of the T'welfih 
month, 1788. She was remarkable at an early 
age for the docility of her disposition, and an 
habitual desire to oblige others. When only 
seven years old she was deprived by death of 
her affectionate and pious mother ; but this loss 
was in a remarkable degree supplied by her re- 
maining parent, whose domestic habits, regulated 
by Christian principle, peculiarly qualified him 
to fulfil the two-fold duties which thus devolved 
upon him. 

Even in childhood our dear friend was of a 
thoughtful turn of mind, and the subject of seri- 
ous impressions, which assumed a decided and 
permanent character about the sixteenth year of 
her age. From this period her conduct mani- 
fested such a conscientious desire rightly to fulfil 
her various duties, as plainiy bespoke a mind 
acquainted with the true fear of God. Yielding 
her heart to the blessed operations of his Spirit, 
she not only came to have a practical experience 
of the power of godliness, but was also prepared 
for service in the church, as a minister of the 
gospel of Christ; in which character she first 
appeared in the twenty-second year of her age. 
Her offerings were much to the comfort and 
edification of her friends ; and the life and power 
which attended these fruits of early decication 
to the service of her Lord, afforded abundant 
evidence that her call and qualification were in- 
deed from him. 

In the spring of 1812 she was acknowledged 
as a minister by her Monthly Meeting; and 
with its coneerrence she soon after united with 
two much valued friends, Martha Smith and 
Barbara Hoyland, in a religious visit to the fami- 
lies of Friends in Bristol; a service which was 
Jong remembered with peculiar interest by many 
of those who partook of their labours. 

From this period our dear friend was exten- 


sively engaged in religious labours in many parts | 


of Great Britain, freely consecrating her strength 
and the prime of her days to the service of her 
blessed Master; and while thus watering others, 
experiencing, as we assured!y believe, the bless- 
ing of being watered also herself, and of grow- 
ing in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

In the intervals of some of these religious en- 
gagements, the energies of her benevolent mind 
were still directed tu the benefit of her fellow- 


creatures; and when her beloved friend Eliza- 
beth J. Fry commenced her labours in Newyate, 
she was the first to accompany her to that ap- 
palling scene of misery and vice; and long con- 
tinued diligently to co-operate with her and 
others in the measures which were adopted for 
the reformation of female prisoners. In referring 
to these deeply interesting engagements, she ob- 
served, when writing to a near relative, that if jt 
had not pleased the Lord, in his infinite kind- 
ness, to give her to see and to feel a litile of the 
effects of the mystery of godliness, she believed 
she could scarcely have endured the being intro- 
duced to so much of the depravity of human 
nature as they had to witness in their visits 
amongst some of the prisoners. On another 
occasion, in addressing the same relative, who 
had expressed a fear that her health was suffer- 
ing from so much bodily and mental exertion, 
she says, “I find many things to do which I 
cannot comfortably omit; and peace of mind 
being more desirable than ease of body, I believe 
I must persevere, trusting that no unwarrantable 
sacrifice will be incurred by following, from day 
to day, what appears to be the path of duty, 
Yet a little while and the trial will be over, if 
faith and patience fail not. I say a litle while, 
because my portion of time seems short as com- 
pared with eternity, and any sacrifice as nothing 
when compared with the reward that awaits the 
righteous at the end of the race.” 

In the year 1821 she became a member of 
this Monthly Meeting by her marriage with our 
dear friend Sylvanus Fox, of Wellington. While 
endeavouring righily to discharge the various 
important duties which devolved upon her in 
this new relation, she still often felt herself 
called on to leave her home, and travel in the 
work of the ministry. ‘These services were 
mostly performed in conjunction with her be- 
loved husband, and embraced a large portion of 
England, Ireland and Scotland, including a visit 
to the Shetland Islands. One of her latest 
services of this kind, was a visit, in 1842, to 
most of the meetings of Friends in Ireland, in 
company with Rebecca Collins, of America. 
When released from more distant fields of ser- 
vice, she was often engaged, unitedly with her 
husband, in holding meetings in the towns and 
villages of the district around their home. Nor 
were her labours in the gospel by any means 
confined to services of a public nature. Both 
in her own neighbourhood, and when travelling 
in distant parts, she ofien felt herself called to 
make visits of Christian love to individuals and 
families of various ranks and conditions of life, 
more especially tosuch as were in circumstances 
of affliction and sorrow ; and to these, her affec- 
tionate and sympathizing mind pecuiiarly fitted 
her to minister with acceptance and profit. — 

In recurring to the many years during which 
her gift in the ministry was, from time to time, 


| exercised among ourselves, we have a sweet re= 
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membrance of the lively and animating character 
of her gospel communications. Her doctrine 
was sound and scriptural, and she was often en- 

ed to set forth the love of God in Christ 
Jesus our Lord and the hope of eternal life 
through him. In prayer, both the matter and 
the manner bespdke the reverential and solemn 
feelings which clothed her spirit when drawing 
near to the throne of grace. Nor was it in word 
alone that she bore testimony to the blessed 
truths of the gospel; her life and conversation 
gave witness to the reality of her Christian pro- 
fession, evincing her earnest desire to adorn the 
doctrine of God her Saviour in all things. In 
social intercourse, the kindness and cheerfulness 
of her demeanour (often maintained amidst much 
secret exercise and conflict of spirit) were such 
as had a powerful tendency to make true religion 
appear attractive in the sight of others, especially 
of the young. Always disposed to form a lowly 
estimate of herself, she habitually avoided every 
thing that tended to detract from the reputation 
of others; seeking to discover whatever was 
good or estimable in them, rather than dwelling 
on their faults. Her whole character and con- 
duct were marked, in no common degree, by the 
absence of a selfish and narrow spirit. 

To her husband, she was a loving and tender 
wife ; to her children, an affectionate and sympa- 
thizing mother; to her servants, a kind and con- 
siderate mistress; and to the poor, a compas- 
sionate and bountiful friend, ever ready to listen 
to and relieve their wants. In the ordering and 
economy of her household, true liberality and 
hospitality were combined with simplicity and 
moderation ; and she was at all times ready to 
forego indulgences that she might be able to 
minister more abundantly to the necessities of 
others. 

While we have thought it right thus to bear 
testimony to the Christian graces which adorned 
the character of a friend whom we greatly loved 
in life, and whose memory, now that she is gone, 
is very precious to us, we would ascribe all the 
praise to Him from whom alone cometh every 
good and every perfect gift. 

Although our beloved friend was not much in 
the practice of recording her religious experience 
and feelings, many detached memoranda have 
been found, which bear witness to her habits of 
faithful self-examination, her grateful seuse of 
the Lord’s goodness, her humble trust in Him, 
and her desire to dedicate all that she had, and 
all that she was, to His will and service. ‘T'wo 
of these we here transcribe. 

“23d of Twelfth month, 1838.—This day 
completed my fiftieth year; solemn, yet joyful 
thought ! solemn, in consideration of the time so 
passed having been so little spent to the glory of 
God ; joyful, inasmuch as it has not been passed 
without coming to the knowledge of the love of 
God in Christ Jesus, and the fulness of the 
blessing of the gospel of Christ, as conveying 
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pardon and peace to repenting sinners, and 
transforming them, by the renewing of their 
minds, into the image of Him who hath created 
them for a purpose of his own glory.” 

“23d of Twelfth month, 1839.—Referring to 
a memorandum made when I had completed my 
fiftieth year, 1 may now remark, at the close of 
another year, that all that has passed since that 
period only serves to strengthen the conviction, 
that it is indeed of the Lord’s mercies that I am 
not consumed ; and because his compassions fail 
not, [ remain until this day a witness, a joyful 
witness, of the truth of the apostolic declaration, 
that the gospel ‘ is the power of God unto salva- 
tion to every one that believeth.” O! that this 
persuasion may induce the very earnest prayer 
for a practical illustration of the prior acknow- 
ledgment of the apostle, ‘I am not ashamed of 
the gospel of Christ.’ O that the privilege of 
the believer may be so brought home to my 
heart by the power of the spirit, that the love of 
Christ may constrain to the practical acknow- 
ledgment, that if one died for all, then were all 
dead ; and that he died for all, that they which 
live, should not heneeforth live unto themsclves, 
but unto Him which died for them and rose 


Until the last year of her life, our beloved 
friend had been generally blessed with good 
health. In the summer of 1846 indications of 
diminished vigour became apparent, which led 
to her passing several weeks in the autumn by 
the sea-side, with her husband and some of her 
children. ‘This change did not, however, pro- 
duce the benefit hoped for; and in returning 
homeward, she was detained for a considerable 
time in the neighbourhood of London, by inereas- 
ing illness. She was permitted to reach her 
home, though in a very enfeebled state, on the 
23d of the 11th month. Her family being on 
this occasion collected around her, and a solemn 
pause having ensued, she repeated, in a low and 
faltering voice, the words of the psalmist, 
“Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is 
within me, bless his holy name ;’’ “ who for- 
giveth all thine iniquities ; who healeth all thy 
diseases ; who redeemeth thy life from destruc- 
tion; who crowneth thee with loving kindness 
and tender mercies.” 

During the next ten days there was no very 
marked change in her disorder, and she was 
able to spend a portion of each day in her 
family ; but a distressing cough, and sometimes 
severe spasmodic pain, progressively exhausted 
her frame; and on the morning of the 4th of 
12th month her symptoms appeared to herself 
and those about her, to indicate approaching dis- 
solution. Under this apprehension, her family 
were summoned around her bed, and there wit- 
nessed a deeply impressive scene. ‘The enemy 
and accuser was permitted, for a time, sorely to 
assault and buffet her; and, during the conflict 
of spirit which ensued, she gave utterance to the 
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deep sense which she entertained of her great 
sinfulness, and manifold omissions of duty; and 
to a fervent petition for divine help. ‘This was 
soon answered in a marvellous manner; joy 
sprang up in her troubled soul, and she seemed 
to have a view of that blessed company, who 
stand before the throne of God, and of the Lamb, 
with a foretaste of the bliss that awaited herself, 
when her mortal tabernacle should be put off. 
And, while thus filled with joyful anticipation on 
her own account, her soul was poured forth in 
earnest desires that all migh become partakers 
of the like blessedness. She was afterwards 
heard to recite to herself the language, « without 
spot or wrinkle, or any such thing,’”’ and also to 
say “wonderful salvation!’ ‘All things are 
yours, and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s!”’ 
She likewise repeatedly exclaimed, “The Lord 
be praised! the Lord be praised!’’ The time 
of her release was not, however, so rear as was 
then apprehended, and she survived nearly four 
weeks longer. During this period her debility 
and exhaustion were so great that she was not 
able to say much. Her expressions were, how- 
ever, frequently such as showed that her mind 
was stayed on God, and that He was indeed 
her refuge and her strength. Ou one occasion 
she said, * underneath are the everlasting arms’;”’ 
and again, “how good it is to trust in Thee!” 
At another time, on the words “ God is our re- 
fuge and strength, a very present help in trou- 
ble,” being repeated to her, she Jooked up, and 
sweetly added, “therefore will not we fear.” 
On the evening of the day preceding her death, 
she said, * I cannot bear much taking leave ;— 
Farewell! Farewell all!’ Nearly her last 
words were, 
** So the Lord is always nigh, 
To the souls that love his name.”’ 

«His name is love.” 

She died the 29th of the Twelfth month, 1846, 
aged 58 years; a minister about thirty-six years. 
Her remains were interred in Friends’ burial- 
ground, at Wellington, on the 6th of the First 
month, 1847, being attended to the grave by 
many relations and friends, as well as by a large 
number of the inhabitants of the town and neigh- 
bourhood. 





From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 


FORTUNES OF A FARMER’S BOY. 


Francois Richard was born in 1765, in the 
obscure little hamlet of Trelat, commune of 
D’Epinay, in France. He was the son of a poor 
farmer, who shared the hardships at that time 
the common lot of the agriculturist—hardships 
that can scarcely be conceived by those who 
know not what habit, patience, and, still more, 
Christian resignation, can enable men to endure. 
His early years, though passed in poverty, ob- 
scurity, and retirement, were yet full of excite- 
ment; his young and ardent imagination was 
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forever devising new projects; and even his 
sports and childish tricks betrayed his specula- 
tive turn of mind. Attwelve years old, he gaye 
himself up to the rearing of pigeons, and carried 
on a little trade in them, with success sufficient 
to encourage and stimulate his spirit of enter. 
prise. But his dovecot gave umbrage to the lord 
of the soil, and he was compelled to seil it to 
him, receiving for it a sum equal to about 
thirty five shillings. Richard thought himself a 
rich man, and resolving to have some enjoyment 
from his wealth, he purchased leather shoes, 
which, amongst those who knew only the wooden 
shoes of the peasant, made him be looked upon 
as almost a gentleman. 

Richard had nothing so much at heart as 
being no longer a burden to his father, whose 
poverty was indeed a grief to him. After the 
sale of his dovecot, he commenced speculating 
in dogs. “This new trade gave him in a short 
time the means of procuring decent clothing; 
so that, by his rustic finery, he threw his school- 
fellows as far into the shade as he had already 
done in much better things, by his progress in 
useful knowledge. Before he had attained his thir- 
teenth year, he was qualified for the appointment 
of registrar to the cattle market of Villers le 
Bocage. 

At seventeen, he mentioned to his father his 
desire to quit the paternal roof for a sphere 
larger and better adapted for realizing the objects 
of his ambition. His father made no objection; 
but when the moment of separation came, he 
found himself obliged to confess that, in a time 
of great distress, he had expended the greater part 
of the savings which Richard had intrusted to his 
eare, and that he had now not more than twelve 
francs (ten shillings) to give him. ‘This com- 
munication did not discourage our enterprising 
youth. He took a mostaffectionate leave of his 
father, and assuring him that he was only too 
glad to leave him this little earnest of the pros- 
perity which he hoped yet to work out for him, 
set off with his new clothes in his bag and his 
ten shillings in his pocket. He arrived at the 
chief town of Normandy with a light purse, but 
with as light a heart, buoyant with hope, and 
with a spirit of enterprise and determination that 
defied all difficulties. He deemed himself for- 
tunate in at once obtaining a situation of clerk to 
a petty merchant; but unhappily for him, his 
master was a rude, ignorant, and avaricious man, 
incapable of appreciating such a mind as that of 
Richard. He made the young Norman his ser- 
vant rather than his clerk. So long as it was 
only a matter of cleaning horses, helping to 
cook, and waiting at table, the youth made ‘no 
complaint; but at length his master having 
bought a new equipage, in order to make a sult- 
able figure in some civic ceremonial, wanted him 
to act as footman ; but shrinking from this pub- 
lic exhibition, he positively refused, and quitted 
the house of the merchant. 
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night,” get to Paris, where he might at- | tled counts, closed his warehouse, and, ac~ 
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laid by everything he re- 
had in halfpence a sum 
Arrived in the capital, 
easy for a poor youth, without 
either friend GB relative in Paris, to find the 
means of subsistén@e. Afier many unsuccessful 
efforts to get into a. amerchant’s employment, he 
was obliged to resume the apron, in a coffee- 
house kept by one of his countrymen.— 
The perquisites there being much more con- 
siderable than at Rouen, he found himself at the 
end of the year, the possessor of forty pounds 
and a few shillings. Nothing could henceforth 
check his progress; he devoted his little store to 
the purchase of some pieces of English dimity, a 
manufacture then unknown to France, and 
hawked them about till he disposed of all, most 
advantageously. He renewed his stock as fast 
as it was exhausted; and when, after a year’s 
labour, he summed up his accounts, ine found a 
balance in his favour of £1000! 

Richard continued his trade till 1789, when, 
by a fraudulent trick of an agent employed by 
him, his industry was suddenly checked by the 
loss of his entire stock. He was even arrested 
for an alleged debt of sixty pounds. He could 
easily have paid this sum, and recovered his 
liberty ; but his honest and independent mind 
revolted from every species of injustice; he 
knew that he had not incurred the debt, and he 
preferred remaining in prison to allowing roguery 
to triumph. 

The revolutionary convulsions that afierwards 
shook society to its very foundations were now 
beginning ia France. On the 13th of July the 
riot broke out, and after pillaging the house of 
the manufacturer, Reveillon, the mob fell upon 
La Force, where Richard was confined, broke it 
open, and set the prisoners free. Once again was 
Richard in the streets of Paris, with a toilet some- 
what more neglected than usual, and twelve sous 
in his pocket; but he remembered his father’s 
twelve franes, and thanked God and took courage. 
The house in which he had lodged his money had 
Stopped payment during his imprisonment; but 
he borrowed a few crowns, resumed his old trade 
of hawker, and six months after, his credit was 
re-established, and his trade flourishing. He now 
thought he might extend his operations, and took 
a large establishment in the Rue Frangaise, and 
in 1792 was rich enough to purchase a domain 
near Nemours. But the revolutionary storm 
now broke forth in its full fury ; and Richard, 
Whose peaceahle disposition shrank from the 
Sanguinary struggles that rent his country, soon 
saw that a considerable time must elapse before 
there could be any security for trade, or any field 





forgotten the pledge he had given on leaving the 
home of his boyhood, of being yet the means of 
prosperity to his aged parent. ‘The transports 
of joy at his unexpected arrival had not yet sub- 
sided, when two bailiffs entered the house with 
a warrant to distrain. ‘The father had become 
security for the toll-collector, and the old proverb 
was found true in this case—the surety was 
obliged to pay ; and the old man’s goods would 
have been seized, but for Richard's fortunate ar- 
rival and interposition. 


[To be continued.) 





BIBLE CHRISTIANS IN THE LAND OF MOAB, 


The following very interesting statement from 
one of the officers of the U. 8S. expedition to 
the Dead Sea, is copied from the Washington 
Union: 

When the small party, just returned from the 
Dead Sea, first entered upon i's waters, its mem- 
bers came, one and all, to the conclusion, that 
having undertaken what others failed to accom- 
plish, the honour of the American name was at 
stake, and that it were better to die like men 
than to return unsuccessful. 

On the evening of the 9th day, however, on 
the southern sea, we were prostrated by the hot 
blasts of a simoon sweeping from the desert of 
Arabia, which was followed by five days of in- 
tense and stifling heat. On the afternoon of the 
14th day, on the coast of Moab, to our surprise 
we were greeted by a deputation of Christians 
from Kerak, the Keijath Moab of the Bible. 

‘The joy of this people at meeting us was un- 
bounded. ‘They caressed us, brought us water 
and leban, (sour milk,) all they had, and some 
of them spent nearly the whole night hunting a 
wild boar, wherewith to regale us. When told 
that our forms of worship in America were dif- 
ferent from theirs, they replied, “ What matters 
it? Christ died for all! Do you not believe 
in Him?’ When told that we did, they said: 
“Then what are forms before God? He looks 
to the heart! We are brothers!’ And _ bro- 
thers they continued to call us to the last. 

We could not trace their origin, but concluded 
that they are either the descendants of one of 
the lost tribes converted to Christianity, who, in 
the fastnesses of the mountains, had escaped the 
Mohammedan ,aRernative of “the Koran or the 
sword,”’ or of the crusaders under the Christian 
Lord of Kerak. ‘They number about 150 fami- 
lies, and live in the town—the only one now 
left in the once populous country of Moab. 
Within the walls are also the huts of 100 Mus- 
lim families, and outside are the black tents of 
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the fierce tribe of Kera-Keyeh, nug 
figliting men. ; 

The Christians gave us an invitatiomto vigit 
their town, about seventeen mileg@@isfant in the 
mountains; but, while hospitably"tifging us to 
go, they did not conceal the perils of the visit ; 
for they confessed that they were outnumbered 
and overawed, and in an emergency would not 
dare openly to assist us, 

I deterinined, however, to accept their invita- 
tion at all hazards; for it was evident that, un- 
less recruited by a more bracing atmosphere, we 
must inevitably perish. In this opinion the 
lamented Mr. Dale concurred with me. 

I will not tire you with an account of the 
visit—of the treachery with which we were 
threatened, and our return, in battle-array, with 
the hostile Sheikh as prisoner—but simply ex- 
press my conviction that but for the timely in- 
formation given by the Christians, we should 
never have seen our boats again. 

These poor Christians are much tyrannized 
over by their Muslim neighours. ‘Their only 
place of retreat when threatened with violence, 
is their little cell of a church, which can scarcely 
hold twenty families, ‘Their account, which in 
its narration bore the impress of truth, seems 
confirmed by the circumstance that in the centre 
of their little church there is a well, which sup- 
plies them with water until their provisions are 
exhausied, or the restless nature of their perse- 
cutors takes them elsewhere. ‘The object of all 
their hopes is to build a church sufficiently large 
to hold all their wives and children; for with 
all their intolerance, the Muslims respect the 
house of Him whom they call “Issa, the Pro- 
phet of the Christians.” 

The foundation and part of the walls of a 
church have been built, but the work is discon- 
tinued from the want of means—the siroeco and 
the locust having swept their harvest fur several 
years. ‘They gave me an appeal to their Chris- 
tian brethren in America, which I promised to 
deliver. 


From the Sunday Schoo! Union. 
THE WISH. 


I ask not golden stores of wealth, 
Nor rank, nor pomp, nor state; 
Nor noble’s glittering coronet, 
Nor mansion of the great: 
I care not that around my brow 
Fame’s laurel wreath should twine; 
Or, that on History’s glowing page 
My name may proudly shine. 


I envy not the calm retreat 
From worldly noise atid strife— 
The lowly cot, the flower-gemm’d path— 
The simple joys of life: 
I ask not that in soft repose 
My peaceful days may glide, 
As the light bark is borne along 
The deep, unruffled tide. 


REVIEW. 






But thés I ask: that while I live, 
I may not live in vain; : 
For I would cheer the aching heart, 
* >» And soothe the mourner’s pain— 
€ Would wipe away grief’g.bi 


The poor man’s,str 
~ And guidé@ the wanderer 
om Virtue’s path ha 
Then, whether affl 
Shall be my 
Or ’neath the hu ot 
I dwell,—it matters no 
If I, by self-denying T6ve,” ~ 
Earth’s weary ones can bless, 
And deepen, as I pass along, 
The stream of happiness. 















SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Concress.—On the 21st inst., Daniel Gott, of N, 
York, offered a resolution in the House, instructing 
the committee to whom was referred that portion 
of the President’s annual message which relates 
to the District of Columbia, to report a bill pro- 
hibiting all traffic in slaves in the said District. 
Haralson of Georgia moved to lay it on the table, 
which was negatived, 82 to 85. The resolution 
was then passed, yeas 98, nays 87. The passage 
of the resolution produced great excitement and 
uproar in the Honse. A South Carolinian called 
upon his colleagues to vacate their seats and with- 
draw from the hall, but the advice was not ae- 
cepted. A resolution instructing the Committee 
on the District of Columbia to report a bill retro- 
ceding to the State of Maryland the whole of the 
District, except that portion which is covered with 
the public buildings, was then introduced by Flour- 
noy of Virginia and adopted. On the 22d, the 
Senate was chiefly occupied with a bill to pro- 
vide for the draining of the everglades of Florida. 
It is proposed to cut a ship canal across the 
peninsula, and to drain the everglades by numer- 
ous smaller canals leading into the principal one. 
The work is to be performed by the State of Flori- 
da, and one million of acres of the land is given to 
the State, on certain conditions, to aid her in the pro- 
posed improvement. A meeting of ihe Southern 
members was held on the evening of the 22d, to 
consider the subject of Gott’s resolution. After 
considerable discussion, the whole subject was re- 
ferred to a committee of one from each slave state, 
to report on the 15th of next month. 


Ouro Leeitstature.—The House finally suc- 
ceed in organizing on the 23d, a compromise hav- 
ing been effected between the contending patties. 
A Democratic Chairman and a Whig Clerk were 
chosen femporarily. 


Cuotera—The cholera continues to prevail in 
the New York hospital. It has also made its ap- 
pearance in New Orleans, where it seems to be 
rapidly increasing. Twelve cases occurred on the 
16th, of which seven terminated fatally. 


CarirorntA.—The California excitement con- 
tinues unabated. Great numbers of people have 
gone or are preparing to go thither from our East: 
ern cities. Recent accounts represent that the 
population at the mines was becoming very de- 
moralized, and that murders and robberies were 
frequent. 








